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RENART LE BESTORNE 

EDWARD B. HAM 


I 

N ATURALLY enough, many unsolved questions concern¬ 
ing the thirteenth-century omnium-gatherum, tradi¬ 
tionally known as the poems of “ Rutebeuf,” cannot be 
satisfactorily treated in a single article. The present study 
is therefore limited to the one poem, Renart le Bestome , 
which, in fewer than eight hundred words, seems to shed 
as much light as any other separate text on Rutebeuf’s role 
as the leading columnist-poet of his day. It is, of course, 
needless to insist again on the importance of the Rutebeuf 
repertory on religious institutions, state politics, the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, and the last few crusades. So far as the 
general Rutebeuf problem is concerned, this study will only 
summarize a few tentative hypotheses to be defended or 
modified in the light of further researches. 

Professor Alfred Foulet has called Renart le Bestome 
the most compact, the most vigorous, and also the most 
obscure poem now attributed to Rutebeuf . 1 It is conse¬ 
quently desirable to reedit and translate the text, as a pre¬ 
liminary basis for discussion of a new interpretation of the 
author’s special purpose. The three manuscripts which pre¬ 
serve Renart le Bestome are all in the fonds frangais of the 

1 Couronnemcnt de Renard (Princeton and Paris, 1929), p. jdvii. Yet one 
wonders if the Dit dcs Corddicrs , for instance, is not equally puzzling. 
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Bibliotheque Nationale: 837 (A) , 1593 (B), 1635 (C) . The 
critical edition which follows is based on C, as in Jubinal; 
but, at the same time, it should be added that the version 
in B is interpolated in a fifteenth-century handwriting which 
appears elsewhere neither in B nor in any other copy of 
Rutebeuf. 

Ci encoumence li diz de Renart le Bestomei 

Renars est mors, Renars est vis, 

Renars est ors, Renars est vilz, 

Et Renars reingne. 

4 Renars at moult reinei el reingne, 

Bien i chevauche a lasche reigne, 

Coul estendu. 

Hon le devoit avoir pendu 
8 Si com je l’avoie entendu, 

Mais non at voir. 

Par tanz le porreiz bien veoir, 

II est sires de tout l’avoir 
12 Mon seigneur Noble 

Et de la Brie et dou Vignoble. 

Renars fist en Coustantinoble 

Bien ces aviaux, 

16 Et en cazes et en caviaux 

Ne laissat vaillant .ij. naviaux 

L’empereour, 

Ainz en fist povre pescheour, 

20 Par pou ne le fist pescheour 

Dedens la meir. 

Ne doit hon bien Renart ameir, 

•Qu’en Renart n’at fors que l’ammeir, 

24 C’est sa droiture. 

Renars at mout grant norreture, 

Mout en avons de sa nature 

En ceste terre. 

*Achille Jubinal, (Euvret completes de Rutebeuf (Paris, 1874), I, 283-242. 
Manuscript A is the basis for the text published by Adolf Kressner in Ruste- 
buef’s Oedichte (Wolfenbuttel, 1885), pp. 67-71. Renart le Beetomi appears on 
ff. 328d-329c in A; ff. 101a-101 ** a in B; ff. 51b-62b in C. 
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28 Renars porra mouvoir teil gueirre 
Dont mout bien se porroit sosferre 

La regions. 

Mes sires Nobles li lyons 
32 Cuide que sa sauvacions 

De Renart vaigne: 

Nou fait voir—de Dieu li sovaingne. 
Ansois dout qu’il ne l’en aveingne 
36 Damage et honte. 

Se Nobles savoit que ce monte 
Et les paroles que om conte 

Par mi la vile,— 

40 Dame Raimbors, dame Poufille, 

Qui de lui tiennent lor concile, 

Sa .x., sa vint, 

Et di'ent c’onques mais n’avint 
44 N’onques a franc cuer ne sou vint 

De teil gieu faire,— 

Bien li deiist membreir de Daire 
Que li sien firent a mort traire 
48 Par s’avarice. 

Quant j’oi parleir de si grant vice. 
Par foi toz li peuz m’en herice 

De duel et d’ire 

52 Si fort que je ne sai que dire, 

Car je voi roiaume et empire 

Trestout encemble. 

Que dites vos? Que vos en senble 
56 Quant mes sires Nobles dessemble 

Toutes ces bestes 
Qu’il ne pueent metre lor testes 
A boens jors ne a bones festes 
60 En sa maison? 

Et se n’i seit nule raison 
Fors qu’il doute de la saison 

Qu’i n’encherisse, 

64 Mais jai de ceste annee n’isse 
Ne mais coustume n’estaublisse 

Qui se brassa, 
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Car trop vilain fait embrassa; 

68 Roniaux li chiens le porchassa 

Avec Renart. 

Nobles ne seit enging ne art 
Nes c’uns des asnes de Senart 
72 Qui buche porte; 

H ne seit pas de qu’est sa porte, 
Por ce fait mal qui li ennorte 

Se tout bien non. 

76 Des bestes orrois ci le non 
Qui de mal faire ont le renon 

Touz jors eii. 

Moult ont grevei, moult ont neii, 
80 Au seigneurs en est mescheii 

Et il s’en passent. 

Asseiz emblent, asseiz amassent, 
C’est merveilles qu’il ne se lassent. 
84 Or entendeiz 

Com Nobles at les yeux bandeiz. 

Et ce ces oz estoit mandeiz 

Par bois, par terre, 

88 Ou porroit il troveir ne querre 
En cui il se fiast de guerre, 

Ce mestiers iere? 

Renars porteroit la baniere, 

92 Roniaus qu’a toz fait laide chiere 
Feroit la bataille premiere 

O soi nelui. 

Tant vos puis dire de celui 
96 Ja nuns n’avra honeur de lui 

De par servise. 

Quant la choze seroit emprise, 
Ysangrins que chacuns desprise 
100 L’ost conduroit 

Ou, se devient, il s’en furoit. 
Bemars l’asnes les deduroit 

A tout sa crois. 

104 Cist quatre sont fontainne et doix. 
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Cist quatre ont l’otroi et la voix 

De tout l’ostei. 

La choze gist en ceil costei 
108 Que rois de bestes ne Tot teil— 

Le bel aroi! 

Se sunt bien maignie de roi, 

H n’aimment noise ne desroi 
112 Ne grant murmure. 

Quant raes sires Nobles pasture, 
Chacuns s’en ist de la pasture, 

Nuns n’i remaint. 

116 Par tanz ne savrons ©u il maint. 
Ja autrement ne se demaint 

Por faire avoir, 

Qu’il en devra asseiz avoir 
120 Et cil seivent asseiz savoir 

Qui font son conte. 
Bernars gete, Renars mesconte, 

Ne connoissent honeur de honte. 
124 Roniaus abaie 

Et Ysengrins pas ne s’esmaie, 

Le seel porte; tropt que il paie! 

Gart chacuns soi! 

128 Ysangrins at .i. fil o soi 

Qui toz jors de mal faire a soi, 

S’a non Primaut; 

Renars .i. qui at non Grimaut; 

132 Poi lor est coument ma rime aut 

Mais que mal fassent 
Et que toz les bons us effacent. 
Diex lor otroit ce qu’il porchacent, 
136 S’avront la corde. 

Lor ouvragne bien c’i acorde, 

Car il sunt sens misericorde 

Et sens pitie, 

140 Sens charitei, sans amistie. 

Mon seigneur Noble ont tot gitie 

De boens usages, 

Ses hosteiz est .i. rencluzages. 
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144 Asseiz font paier de muzages 

Et d’avaloignes 

A ces povres bestes lontoingnes 
A cui il font de grans essoingnes. 

148 Diex les confonde 

Qui sires est de tot le monde, 

Et je rotroi que Ten me tonde 

Se maux n’en vient, 

152 Car d’un proverbe me so vient 

Que hon dit tot pert qui tot tient; 

C’est a boen droit. 

La choze gist en teil endroit 
156 Que chacune beste vorroit 

Que venist l’once. 

Se Nobles gopoit a la ronce, 

De mil n’est pas .i. qui en gronce; 

160 C’est voirs cens faille. 

Horn senege guerre et bataille, 

II ne m’en chaut mais que bien n’aille. 

Explicit 

The variant readings for Renart le Bestome follow: 

Rubric: A Renart le bestoume, B De regnart bestoume — 4 CB et 
(B ou) reingne — 5 B B. c. a large r. — SB corame jauoie — 10 AB 
b. ( B. vous) sauoir — 13 not in B — 16 B en caues et — 17 A Ni — 
19 B Aincois — 19-20 B pescheur — 24 B Est ce d. — 26 not in B — 
29 B D. ml’t en couuendra soufferre — 32 B saluacon — 34 B Mais 
non fait v. de d. s. — 35 B Ains d. que plus ne lui en viegne — 40 A 
raimborc, B raimbout; AB poufile — 44 B Nonques en f. — 46 B lui 
peust m. daire — 49 A si lait v. — 50 A li cuers men; B p. me h. — 
52 B ne puis mot d. — 55 not in B; A q. il vos s. — 57 B T. les b. — 
58 not in B — 59 AB Aus b. j. ne aus b. — 60 B En leur m. — 
61 B Et si ny — 62 B quil redoubte la — 63 A Quo. B Quel — 65 B 
Ne plus c. — 68 A Roneaus, B Roomaux (Rooniaux?); C c. la p. — 
71 AB Ne — 73 B de quoy sapporte — 76 B o. ja le — 77 B omits 
le — 80 A Aus — 83 not in B — 85 B Et C. n. a les yeux b. — 
86 AB se son ost — 87 B P. mer et p. t. — 88-89 not in B — 92 A 
Roneaus, B Rooniaux — 95 AB Bien; B dire dicellui — 101 B Or — 
102 B les conduiroit — 103 A O sa grant croiz — 105 B lottroy — 
107 AB g. sor tel coste — 108 A Conques r. de b. not te; B r. des b. — 
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109 B De — 110 A Cist, 5 Ce — 114 A i. de sa p., B yst de sa 
dosture — 115 B Nul — 118 A P. querre a. — 119 A en porra a. — 
120 AB cil ont assez de s. — 121 B Que — 124-26 not in B — 124 
A Roneaus — 125 A omits Et — 126 A t. quel p., C tpropt q. il p. — 
129 A Qua t. j. de m. f. s., B Qui de mal faire a touz jours soif — 
181-82 B R. a vn qua n. g. Pou si leur e. c. mal ault — 138 B M. 
quil mal — 134 B Que t. les lyons vous e. — 140 B c. et sanz — 
148 A ostez samble vns — 147 B f. ml’t g. — 150 B tottroy — 152 
B De ce p. — 153 B d. que tout p. — 155 A g. sor t. — 157 B Quor — 
158 B n. croupoit a — 159 B Je ne croy pas que nul en g. — 160 B 
Cest or sanz f. — 161 AB senesche — 162 A ne me c.; B b. aille — 
Explicit : A Explicit renart le bestome, B Cy fine renart le bestoume. 

n 

Translation of Renart le Bestome 

(Numbers in parenthesis indicate corresponding 
verses in the Old French text.) 

(1) Renart is dead, Renart lives, Renart is filthy, Renart 
is vile, and Renart is the ruler. Renart has ruled with great 
power in the kingdom; indeed, he is charging onward there 
with his horse unbridled and neck straining forward. 

(7) He was to have been hanged as I had understood it, 
but this never really happened. In time you will have occa¬ 
sion to see this clearly; he is lord of all Sir Noble’s posses¬ 
sions, including Brie and the Vineyard. 

(14) In Constantinople Renart accomplished all his am¬ 
bitions, and both in houses and in cellars he did not leave 
the emperor [= Baldwin II] two turnips’ worth, but instead 
he made of him a poor sinner, and almost made him a poor 
fisher in the sea. 

(22) One should certainly not like Renart, for in Renart 
there is nothing save bitterness; which, after all, is in char¬ 
acter. Renart has a very large brood; we have many like 
him in this country. 

(28) Renart will have the opportunity to start a war 
such as the country could well do without. 

(31) Sir Noble the lion believes that his salvation comes 
from Renart: he is wrong—let him remember God. Yet I 
am afraid that he will be beset with grief and shame. 
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(37) If Noble knew what this amounts to, and what 
remarks are being circulated around the city—such as by 
dame Raimbourc and dame Poufile, who are airing their 
views about him, in groups of ten here and groups of twenty 
there, (43) and who are saying that never before did it 
happen or ever occur to an honest soul to play such a game— 
he ought indeed to remember Darius, whose own followers 
dragged him down to death because of his avarice. 

(49) When I hear the talk about so contemptible a vice, 
forsooth, my hair stands on end at the thought, with such sor¬ 
rowful indignation that I cannot voice its strength, because 
I see kingdom and empire [collapsing] together completely 
and entirely. 

(55) What do you say? What does it mean to you when 
Sir Noble dismisses all his animals so that they cannot show 
their heads on joyful days or during good festivals in his 
house? 

(61) And he has no reason for this action except that he 
is afraid lest the festival season prove too costly, but may he 
who brewed this never live out this year nor ever establish 
another custom in law, for he undertook a most ignoble deed: 
Roniel the dog abetted it, together with Renart. 

(70) Noble knows no trick nor guile, any more than one 
of the wood-carrying donkeys of Senart [—* forest near Cor- 
beil]; he knows not what his gate is made of [i. e., what his 
situation really is], and so anyone who counsels him badly is 
doing harm unless the advice is good. 

(76) Here you will hear the names of the animals who 
have always had the reputation for doing evil. They have 
wrought havoc, they have caused much woe. 

(80) Hence it has fared ill with the [good] noblemen, and 
yet they put up with it. They [the evil barons] steal a lot 
and acquire a lot; it is amazing that they do not weary of 
thievery. 

(84) Now hear how Noble has his eyes blindfolded. And 
if his army were summoned from woods and countryside, 
where could he find or seek anyone in whom he could place 
his trust for war in time of need? 

(91) Renart would carry the banner; Roniel who scowls 
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at everyone would fight the first battle, without anyone 
with him. 

(95) Concerning him I can tell you so much that nobody 
will ever receive honor from him in return for service rendered. 

(98) Whenever the enterprise would be undertaken, Ysen- 
grin whom everyone despises would lead the army, or per¬ 
haps he would flee. Bemart the ass would go before them 
with his cross. 

(104) These four are fountain and stream, these four 
have authority and voice over the whole court. 

(107) The situation is cast in this direction so that never 
did king of beasts have the like—the fine retinue! 

(110) These are indeed a royal household; they like 
neither disturbance nor confusion nor loud murmuring. 

(113) When Sir Noble offers [his meager] fare, everyone 
goes away from the trough; nobody stays there. 

(116) In time we shall not know where he stays. Indeed, 
let him make no other kind of effort to increase his holdings, 
because he will presumably have enough, and because those 
who are running his accounts are well informed. 

(122) Bemart handles the accounts, Renart handles the 
frauds; they do not know honor from shame. Roniel barks 
and Ysengrin is not dismayed; the latter is bearer of the seal 
—would that he had to pay! Let everyone beware! 

(128) Ysengrin has a son with him who is always thirsty 
for evil-doing, and his name is Primaut; Renart has one 
whose name is Grimaut. Little do they care how my rhyme 
goes, provided they can do harm and wipe out all good 
practices. 

(135) God grant them what they seek, and they will get 
the [hangman’s] rope. Their deeds surely merit this, for they 
are without mercy and without pity, without charity, without 
friendliness. 

(141) They have turned Sir Noble completely away from 
good practices; his court is a hermitage. For many debauches 
and gluttonous revelries they exact payment from those poor 
far-off animals upon whom they impose heavy burdens. 

(148) May God who is Lord of ail the world confound 
them! And I, in my turn, am willing to be tonsured if evil 
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does not come from them, for I remember a proverb which 
people tell: “ He who grasps for everything loses everything ” 
[Qui trop embrasse mal etreint]. This is as it should be. 

(155) The situation has reached such a pass that all the 
animals would be willing to have the ounce descend upon 
them. If Noble were to stumble in the briars, there is not 
one in a thousand who will protest; this is true and no 
mistake. 

(161) Let war and battle be proclaimed: I do not care 
provided, indeed, that I do not go myself. 

Ill 

The present sorry condition of Rutebeuf studies is sur¬ 
veyed here primarily in terms of existing hypotheses about 
Renart le Bestome. Thanks to Jubinal in particular, Rute¬ 
beuf has been a well-known literary figure for over a century, 
but his editions (1839 and 1874-75) have received the same 
criticisms as most medieval French scholarship of that day. 
On the other hand, he deserves credit for substantial erudi¬ 
tion in his commentaries, and especially for surprisingly 
accurate transcription in his constituted text of the poems. 
Furthermore, his edition is notably superior to Kressner’s, 
which suffers from excessive arbitrary orthographic “ nor¬ 
malization ” and which is almost entirely without explanatory 
discussion. 

While Kressner has nothing to say about Renart le Bes¬ 
tome except that it is allegorical and “ recht frostig,” 8 
Jubinal has left the record of a worthy attempt to break 
through the riddle (I, 233-236; III, 175-181). He rejects the 
Paulin Paris identification of Noble with Philippe le Hardi 
and of Renart with Pierre de la Broce, on the dubious ground 
that Rutebeuf had probably died earlier than such an inter¬ 
pretation would imply. Renart in the poem reminds Jubinal 
of Thibaut I of Navarre (= Thibaut IV of Champagne; died 
in 1253), and the editor concludes that Renart is a sort of 
general label for leaders who resembled this particular enemy 

* Rustebuef, ein franzdsischer Dichter des XIII. JahrhunderU (Cassel, 
1894), p. 24. 
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of Louis IX. Jubinal asks if Roniel the dog might not be 
Raymond VII, the last count of Toulouse (1222-1249), or 
Hugues X of Lusignan, count of La Marche (died 1249). 
For Ysengrin, he suggests either Hugues IV, duke of Bur¬ 
gundy (1218-72), or Jean I, duke of Brittany (1237-86). 
Bemart the ass could be the bishop of Paris or the papal 
legate, but Jubinal names no specific individuals, any more 
than he does for the counts and dukes corresponding to 
Roniel and Ysengrin. Jubinal then infers from vv. 104-105 
that the author surely had four court noblemen definitely 
in mind, while admitting that no such precision is possible 
in the scholarship of 1875. 

As 1253 rightly seems to him too early a date for the 
poem, Jubinal takes Thibaut I of Navarre more as a Renart 
type than as an outright identification. Similarly, in sug¬ 
gesting a count of Toulouse for Roniel, he is not troubled 
by the date of Raymond’s death. Consequently, it is assumed 
here that the count of La Marche suggested by Jubinal is 
the one who died in the same year (1249). For Ysengrin, 
Jean le Roux of Brittany, who took his son with him on the 
Tunis crusade, seems a more reasonable guess than a duke 
of Burgundy who had long been absent from France. 

As for the general import of the poem, Jubinal confines 
his interpretation to a question of satire on the court, with¬ 
out suggesting any of the specific objectives of the various 
animal politicians. 

Cledat’s pleasant volume on Rutebeuf, who thereby ac¬ 
quired official membership among the Grands Bcrivains 
Frangais, dismisses Renart le Bestome in two short para¬ 
graphs, concluding: “ Rappelons seulement que le nom de 
Renard revient souvent dans les autres poesies de Rutebeuf, 
personnifiant toujours l’hypocrisie religieuse, celle que le 
poete reproche volontiers aux ordres mendiants, particu- 
lierement aux Jacobins.” 4 

Bedier’s charming pages about Rutebeuf in Les Fabliaux 
(pp. 409-417) do not go into the problem of Renart le 
Bestome at all. 

4 Leon Cledat, Rutebeuf (Paris, 1891), p. 135. 
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Easily the best work on Rutebeuf’s ideas since the turn of 
the century is the Tubingen thesis of Tiburtius Denkinger. 6 
To him the first six verses of Renart le Bestome make the 
fox a personification of hypocrisy, as in other Rutebeuf 
poems. But for the rest of the poem Renart becomes the 
whole collection of hypocrites, notably mendicant friars, who 
were operating in the court of Louis IX. Denkinger con¬ 
siders that this view is supported by vv. 111-112, 134-136, 
141-143 in Renart le Bestome, not to mention parallels in 
Regies 131-133, Complainte de Constantinoble 103-105 and 
133-143, Frere Denise 250-253. The reference to la corde 136 
suggests to Denkinger a left-handed allusion by the poet to 
the Franciscans. Application of vv. 11-13 in Renart le 
Bestome to the predominance of the mendicant spirit is 
supported, according to Denkinger, by Complainte de Con¬ 
stantinoble 47-48, Ordres de Paris 49-51, Pharisien 46-48, 
Bataille des vices contre les vertus 67-69 and 143-148. As 
for precise personal identifications, Denkinger limits himself 
to the parallel between Noble and Louis IX, and does no 
more than “ think of ” Simon de Brion (Brie) as a possible 
Renart. But this modest dissertation represents the first 
serious attempt to interpret Renart le Bestome (cf. infra ), 
and also to tie in Rutebeuf’s utterances with the many 
parallels to be found in the polemics of Guillaume de Saint- 
Amour. Curiously enough, only two scholars — Ulrich Leo 
and Alfred Foulet — have since adequately recognized the 
importance of Denkinger’s findings. 

In 1922 Leo published a fairly intelligent monograph of 
Rutebeuf studies which constitute the most searching and 
conscientious attempt to interpret Renart le Bestome that 
has yet appeared. 6 Incidentally, Heinrich Gelzer’s review 7 

6 “ Die Bettelorden in der franzosischen didaktischen Literatur des 13. 
Jahrhunderts, besonders bei Rutebeuf und im Roman de la Rose,” Franziskanische 
Studien, 2 (1915), 68-109, 286-313; 3 (1916), 339-353. Renart le Bestome 
receives special discussion in 2, 97-102. 

6 Ulrich Leo, " Studien zu Rutebeuf: Entwicklungsgeschichte und Form des 
Renart le Bestoume und der ethisch-politischen Dichtungen Rutebeufs,” 
schrijt fur romanische Philologie , Beiheft 67 (Halle, 1922). 

7 Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literatures , 146 (1923), 
266-268. 
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of this book is an admirable example of fairness and honest 
judgment. Leo’s elaborate effort at solving Renart le Bes¬ 
tome is based in part on a thorough knowledge of Rutebeuf’s 
other poems and on the information they give concerning 
the “ multiplicity of contradiction ” in the medieval author’s 
personality. Leo is aware of the possibility that “ Rutebeuf ” 
may mean several individuals and of the possibility that 
Renart le Bestome may not, after all, mean what he postu¬ 
lates; but he suggests a series of useful impressions which 
can only serve to strengthen future investigations. His expo¬ 
sition suffers, however, from numerous painful digressions, 
and particularly from his still more painful struggles with 
so-called deep and beautiful thoughts couched in an abomi¬ 
nable style. Also, this monograph contains no text of the 
short poem which it seeks to interpret. Insofar as the solution 
.of Renart le Bestome is concerned, Leo agrees with Denk- 
inger as to the individual identifications, but he adds many 
notes on passages in the text. His speculations on the Rute¬ 
beuf personality are more discursive than demonstrable. 
His agreement with Denkinger has been seconded by other 
scholars, but without benefit of additional data or argument. 8 
Supplementary comments on Leo’s findings will be made 
further on in connection with particular aspects of the 
interpretation to be argued here. 

Studien zu Rutebeuf is likewise the title of a Wurzburg 
thesis (1935) by Christian Dehm, a trivial survey which at 
best might serve as classroom notes in a second-semester 
course on Old French literature. The author does little more 
than summarize existing information, and is surprisingly 
casual about the work of his predecessors (Denkinger in 
particular). By virtue of servile agreement with Ulrich Leo, 
Dehm is able to dismiss Renart le Bestome in a single easy 
paragraph (p. 50). 

The last investigator to be discussed here is Gerhard 
Feger, whose uninspired Rutebeufs Kritik an den Zustanden 
seiner Zeit was published at Freiburg-in-Baden in 1920 as 

8 Suchier and Birch-Hirschfeld, Oeschichte der jranzdsischen Literatur 
(Leipzig, 1900), I 215. Lucien Foulet, Le Roman de Renard (Paris, 1914), 
p. 494. Alfred Foulet, Couronncmcnt de Renard 9 pp. xlviii-xlix. 
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a Basel doctoral thesis. Apparently unaware of Denkinger’s 
researches, Feger went back to Paulin Paris and Grober, to 
revive the hypothesis that Noble in Renart le Bestome is 
Philippe III and that Renart is Pierre de la Broce (pp. 53- 
61). This theory is not implausible, nor can it be discarded 
solely on the basis of Jubinal's supposition that Rutebeuf 
did not live to know about Philippe’s reign. The main points 
in Feger’s arguments are translated as follows: 

“ I think that here the poet is definitely criticizing the 
king’s avarisce , but this evil quality is not inborn in him; 
rather it is to be traced back to the selfish advice of his all- 
powerful minister Pierre de la Broce. Rutebeuf also shows 
how this avarice expresses itself: Sir Noble no longer calls 
upon the best of his courtiers and advisers, ostensibly be¬ 
cause of preoccupations with economy. This pretext, how¬ 
ever, was suggested to him by Renart, who is thereby enabled 
to rule and govern with his helpers, and without inter¬ 
ference . . . The poem gives us enough supporting facts, 
especially traits of character, to apply to Philippe alone 
[i. e., rather than to Louis IX]. Rutebeuf speaks of the irreso¬ 
luteness of Sir Noble, of his weakness as revealed when he 
entrusts his personal welfare and that of the nation into the 
hands of a few unreliable and deceitful courtiers and favor¬ 
ites, of his shortsightedness, of his lack of hospitality. All 
this evidence coincides with the characterization of Philippe 
le Hardi in the historical sources and in modern historical 
research. In his thesis based on old chronicles, diplomatic 
charters, and other documents, Ch-V. Langlois has drawn an 
impressive character sketch of Philippe III and his time . . . 
Langlois credits him with no talent either as politician or as 
ruler: the king was also unaware of the meaning and responsi¬ 
bility of his position. P. Paris cites a passage from a manu¬ 
script in which Philippe is criticized as an avaricious king, 
which would coincide with Rutebeuf’s statements. On the 
other hand, Langlois has stressed Philippe’s liberality and 
his readiness to make sacrifices. 

“ Still more conspicuous and more manifest are the paral¬ 
lels between what is authentically established about Pierre 
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de la Broce and the satirical allusions to Sir Renart in our 
poem . .. He acquired an unlimited influence over the king 
and over the affairs of state; indeed, he was actually sover¬ 
eign and regent in the state [1270-78]. In addition to this 
political power, he possessed great regions of the country in 
his own right [Touraine, Indre, Normandy], all as gifts from 
the princes and barons; in fact, he had obtained the title of 
seigneur. II est sires ... Et de la Brie et du vignoble raises 
at first glance a few difficulties. Jubinal translates the verse 
possedant la Brie et la Champagne ; P. Paris paraphrases 
with maitre des terres voisines. Both meanings apply to 
Pierre de la Broce, in the sense that after the death [1274] 
of Henri I of Navarre, 9 count of Brie and Champagne, his 
minor daughter and heiress Jeanne was educated at the court 
of Philippe le Hardi, who thereby took over her lands under 
a protectorate. The influence of Pierre de la Broce was 
consequently extended over these regions, 

“ Through his position of power the upstart had sur¬ 
rounded himself with a great circle of docile dependents and 
worthless parasites, among whom figured Pierre de Benais, 
his wife’s cousin and later bishop of Bayeux, and others of 
his relations. In addition to Pierre de la Broel and Pierre 
de Benais, Langlois names as royal favorites Jean Poucin, 
Mathieu de Vendome [abbe de Saint-Denis], and a series of 
other influential personalities whom Rutebeuf may have 
been thinking about when he talks of the bestes at the royal 
court. On the other hand, the chamberlain [P. de la Broce] 
had always striven to nullify the influence of the effective 
noblemen at the court who were unacceptable to him, and 
to make the king give up, on the hollow pretext of economy, 
calling upon these men for advice in his court.” 

As a possible parallel to Renart and Roniel (Renart le 
Bestome 67-69), Feger cites (p. 59) the plot of Pierre de la 
Broce and Pierre de Benais against the queen Marie de 
Brabant (1276). On the next page Feger has rougher sailing 

* Feger might have noted that the year 1874 really marks the acquisition of 
Champagne by the king, although this circumstance was not formalized until 
1285. 
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in his attempt to work his way around w. 14-21 of the poem; 
he meets the difficulty by suggesting that Rutebeuf may 
have wanted to do no more than draw an analogy between 
Pierre de la Broce and the earlier unrestrained excesses of 
the crusaders during the occupation of Constantinople. Feger 
feels that Rutebeuf found the parallel helpful in making his 
portrayal of Renart (Pierre de la Broce) more vivid. Not 
a very imposing solution. 

The testimony of even one medieval manuscript is enough 
to prove that a political foe of Philippe HI could feel free to 
bandy charges of avarice. But the evidence brought together 
by Langlois 10 proves that the son*of St. Louis was stupidly 
lavish. On the other hand, as will be stressed farther on, 
Louis IX is known to have instituted, as early as 1261, 
serious retrenchments in the court life (cf. also Renart le 
Bestome 56-63, 113-121, 143) in order to make ready for 
the crusade of 1270. Common sense and the historical record 
show that there is far more reason to connect such excessive 
charges of avarice in Renart le Bestome with Louis IX rather 
than with Philippe III. Hence, while Pierre de la Broce 
would personally make a convincing Renart, the heavy 
accent on royal miserliness and on impending war virtually 
requires identification of Noble with Louis IX. Furthermore, 
as will be shown later in this study, the verses on Con¬ 
stantinople fit easily and positively into a Renart le Bestome 
which antedates 1270. 

Three further publications should be noted here, although 
only for completion of the record, because they do not deal 
with Rutebeuf in terms of Renart le Bestome. In 1925 Mrs. 
Tenney Frank published an excellent edition of the Miracle 
de Theophile , which touches only incidentally on Rutebeuf’s 
other writings (a second edition of the Theophile is to appear 
shortly). Just before the war Harry Lucas published a Stras¬ 
bourg thesis entitled Poesies personnelles de Rutebeuf (Paris, 
1938), a mediocre work which adds nothing new to our 
knowledge of the author. Between these two monographs 
there appeared a brief article by Paul Keins in Zeitschrift 

10 Le Rhgne de Philippe III le Hard* (Paris, 1887), pp. 5-6. 
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fur romanische Philologie for 1933 (53, 569-575), concerning 
Rutebeuf’s Weltanschauung im Spiegel seiner Zeit. This 
article is mentioned here particularly because it stresses the 
complete subservience of Louis IX to the Church as the real 
reason for Rutebeuf’s Gallican position. At this point it may 
also be noted that an edition of Rutebeuf’s long neglected 
Vie de sainte Marie VEgyptienne is being prepared as a doc¬ 
toral dissertation by Mrs. B. A. Bujila at the University of 
Michigan. Richard E. Clark is editing the Vie de sainte 
Elysabel de Hongrie, likewise as a Michigan thesis. 

So much for existing publications and theories concerning 
Rutebeuf and Renart le Bestome. The next essential is an 
enumeration of the general and specific Rutebeuf problems 
which are intimately related to any interpretation of the 
poem. The mystery of Rutebeuf centers primarily about the 
following hitherto unsettled questions: 

(1) Does the name Rutebeuf represent one or several 
authors? 

(2) To what extent were Rutebeuf poems written for 
mercenary reasons? His crusade propaganda and some of 
his personal eulogies have the earmarks of command per¬ 
formances, which, incidentally, in terms of their quality, 
should not have been too costly for the patrons who stood 
the bill. 

(3) What is the author’s real attitude in his versified 
debate between the pro-crusader and the anti-crusader (Dis- 
putaison du croise et du decroise) ? 

(4) What is Rutebeuf’s true opinion of Louis IX? Were 
there changes in his attitude? 

(5) Does Rutebeuf maintain a consistent attitude to¬ 
ward each of the different classes in French society? 

(6) Are his so-called personal poems in any way auto¬ 
biographical, or are they simply rather unoriginal literary 
exercises? 

(7) In an age when overt attacks on the Mendicant 
Orders were extremely common, why should any lay author 
ever resort to a devious approach against them? Is Renart 
le Bestome just another excoriation of the friars, and why 
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should it be the only Rutebeuf poem so discreetly shrouded 
in deliberate mystery? 

A successful answer to the last of these queries should 
shed light on some of the other six. Three decades ago, 
Denkinger and Leo recognized the value of understanding 
Renart le Bestome , regardless of the problem of single or 
multiple authorship. Furthermore, if the explanation to be 
developed here is valid, this poem would take a notable place 
in the lay pamphleteering of the thirteenth century. The 
interpretation of it would extend, in effect, to the whole 
problem of Rutebeuf’s position on the crusades and the 
Mendicant Orders. The present paper therefore is offered 
as a sort of trial balloon before final incorporation of its 
conclusions in a Rutebeuf edition. 

There is no French text of the Middle Ages with greater 
economy of words and rhyme than Renart le Bestome ; the 
poet is telling what he has on his mind with little of the 
aimless verse (e.g., vv. 52, 67, 149,160) which so often pads 
out medieval writings. Ostensibly, the substance of Renart 
le Bestome is an animal fable, almost without plot, in which 
king Noble is represented as the guileless but miserly victim 
of Renart, Ysengrin, Bemart the ass, and Roniel the dog. 
The king has nobody whom he can trust in the event of war, 
and the poet concludes that it really does not matter if 
Noble comes to grief in such war, provided the author himself 
is not involved. 

While there seems every reason to accept the now com¬ 
mon view that Noble is Louis IX, there are serious objections 
to identification of Renart and his henchmen with the Mendi¬ 
cant Orders. First of all, the notoriously stubborn Louis IX 
is known to have been less dependent on counselors and 
favorites than any other French king in the general period 
under discussion. 11 Second, his special reputation for largess 
is also strongly established in history, except for the very 
significant fact that, from 1261 on, he conducted serious 
retrenchments in the court economy in order to raise funds 

11 Ch-V. Langlois, Histoire de France illustrec (Lavisse), tome III, deuxifeme 
partie, p. 49. 
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for the 1270 crusade. 12 Third, while the Dominicans were 
decidedly his favorite order, 18 the king’s many gifts to re¬ 
ligious orders were anything but limited to the Mendicants. 
Fourth, whether or not Renart le Bestome is by the same 
author as the critic of the Mendicants in other Rutebeuf 
texts, there is no reason for the riddle-like form of attack 
which is chosen here, because the existence of so many 
undisguised lashings of the friars is ample proof that dis¬ 
cretion was not thought necessary, especially in an unsigned 
poem. Fifth, and most important, the whole accent in 
Renart le Bestome is on the imminence of some tragic mili¬ 
tary venture for which preparations are already under way. 

Perhaps the easiest approach to the problem of Renart 
le Bestome begins with a summary of the points made by 
the poet about each animal. In the event of war Bemart 
the ass, as a leader in Noble’s army, would carry his archi- 
episcopal cross (vv. 102-103); also, the author says (v. 122) 
that “ Bemars gete, Renars mesconte” which means that 
Bemart keeps the accounts (presumably as a smoke screen), 
while Renart is taking care of the financial skullduggery. 
The dog Roniel has an equally minor role: in case of war he 
would want to fight in the first single combat (vv. 92-97), 
and he abets Renart’s scheme to banish the good animals 
from Noble’s court (vv. 68-69). Ysengrin has another sub¬ 
ordinate part in the poem: hated by everyone, the wolf 
would nevertheless lead the army, and yet he might run 
away from battle (vv. 98-101); he bears the royal seal and, 
like Renart, he has an evildoer for a son (w. 125-130). 

Renart was to have been hanged, but instead he has 
become the real ruler of the realm (vv. 3-9). Eight lines 
(vv. 14-21) tell how Renart had brought ruin to the French 
kingdom in Constantinople after having impoverished its 
ruler, Baldwin II. If Noble goes to war, Renart will carry 
the banner (vv. 86-91), and it is only a question of time 
before Renart will drag Noble into a disastrous expedition 

1 *Cf. H-A. Wallon, Saint Louis et son temps (Paris, 1876), II, 420-421. 

“Cf. M-D. Chapotin, Histone des Dommicains de la Province de France 
(Rouen, 1808), pp. 494-508; and also Leo’s justified reservation concerning this 
book, in Studien zu Rutebeuf, p. 66, note 43. 
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(w. 28-30). Renart dominates Noble so completely that all 
the good animals are in exile (w. 31-33, 55-60). Like the 
wolf, Renart has a disreputable son, Grimaut (v. 131). Near 
the beginning of the poem (vv. 11-13) Renart is described 
as lord of Brie and of the Vineyard, and also as master of all 
Noble’s possessions. 

As for Noble, virtually a fifth of Renart le Bestome is 
devoted to his avarice and its effects. Gossip is running rife 
(w. 37-45) because, on the excuse of economy. Noble has 
barred most of his followers from court festivals and ban¬ 
quets (w. 55-63). Noble is so simple (w. 70-75) that he 
thinks his financial affairs, controlled by Renart and his kind, 
are in good hands (w. 117-123); but his avarice is none¬ 
theless ruining the kingdom, and the royal palace has be¬ 
come a hermitage (w. 53-54, 141-143). If there should be 
war, Noble has no leaders whom he can trust (w. 86-90); 
in fact, if he were to stumble and fall, there would be no one 
to care (w. 158-160). In the meantime the revelries of his 
favorites are being paid for through taxes imposed on the 
good animals now in exile outside the royal domain (vv. 
144-147). Noble has fallen to so abject a pass that the good 
animals would even welcome an attack on their country by 
the formidable ounce, which they know will bring disaster 
to them all, good and bad alike (w. 150-157). 

There is another distribution of emphasis in Renart le 
Bestome. Verses 1-27, or exactly the first sixth of the 162- 
line poem, are introductory and purposeful: they picture 
the endlessly self-renewing power of corruption as symbolized 
in Renart; they point out the ruin of the French kingdom 
of Constantinople by renardie; and they carefully label 
Renart as master of all the French royal avoir. When the 
poet turns to his immediate problem — i. e., in verse 28 — 
what is his first thought? It is precisely the same military 
note toward which the poem builds to its pessimistic con¬ 
clusion. Verses 28-30 announce that Renart will, through 
war, bring tragedy upon the whole kingdom, and the next 
fifteen lines show how woeful a commentary this is upon the 
reputation of King Noble. Still in this same connection, 
verses 46-69 criticize his avarice. There follow immediately 
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fourteen verses (70-83) which tell of Noble’s helplessness in 
this situation, a helplessness which is the more pitiful in 
view of the merciless graft and corruption under which the 
land is suffering at the hands of Renart and his tribe. 

The poem is now half complete, and in its orderly and 
logical plan it begins in v. 84 with a rhetorical query em¬ 
phasizing Noble’s lack of loyal supporters in the event of 
war. The next twenty lines, through v. 103, supply this 
query with a cheerless answer. Then the author devotes no 
fewer than fifty-one lines (w. 104-154) to the gr imn ess of 
a situation in which Renart and his like are blamed as sup¬ 
porters who would be useless in time of military crisis. 
“ The situation has reached such a pass,” says the poet in 
the final verses, “ that all the animals would be willing to 
have the ounce descend upon them. If Noble were to stumble 
in the briars, there is not one in a thousand who will protest; 
this is true and no mistake. Let war and battle be pro¬ 
claimed: I do not care provided indeed that I do not go 
myself.” What more evidence is needed to show that the 
poem pleads against an impending war which can bring only 
grief to Noble and his kingdom? 

Also, after this summary, what significance can the 
Mendicant Orders have in an interpretation of Renart le 
Bestome? Is it possible to hold any view except that this 
poem reflects hopelessness over a mad military exploit? The 
author certainly knew that the Mendicant Orders enjoyed 
high favor with the saintly Louis IX, but does not the em¬ 
phasis on war, through at least 81 out of 162 lines point to 
a specific military risk? Not only half the poem, but also 
the additional details on the king’s petty frugalities to 
finance the 1270 crusade bear unquestionably upon this same 
venture. The accent throughout Renart le Bestome is ex¬ 
plicitly on war and the king’s ineptitude for it; nothing is 
even intimated about faults of the Mendicant Orders as 
such. Therefore, why strain to make the poem fit in with 
the Rutebeuf texts directed without disguise at the friars? 

It is time now to discuss identifications of the animals in 
Renart le Bestome with specific politicians around Louis IX. 
As Renart is labeled master of Brie and the Vineyard, one 
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is led to think, as Denkinger 14 did in 1915, of the latter as 
the Lord’s vineyard: that is, the Church. This could be a 
reminder of Simon de Brie 15 or de Brion, papal legate in 
France from about 1253, garde des sceaux (1260), cardinal 
of St. Cecilia (1261), and ultimately Pope Martin IV (1281- 
85). It was from Simon that Louis IX received the cru¬ 
sader’s cross at the Paris assembly of March 24,1267, a date 
which, incidentally, would make a suitable terminus a quo 
for the Rutebeuf poem. Furthermore, Simon de Brion was 
a Franciscan, which might, to be sure, give encouragement 
to scholars still inclined to explain Renart le Bestome as a 
criticism of the Mendicant Orders. 

It should be added here that the terminus a quo can 
readily be set as far back as July 25,1261, the date on which 
the Greeks reentered Constantinople (cf. vv. 14-21). At the 
very latest the terminus ad quern is hardly later than the 
death of Baldwin II in 1273. While the factual evidence 
allows for a span of twelve years (1261-73), it seems to me 
extremely unlikely that the poem was written after the 
actual beginning of the 1270 crusade, or that it was written 
before the likelihood of this undertaking had reached the 
stage of a virtual certainty. Accordingly, it is my belief that 
Renart le Bestome was written in 1268 or 1269. 

As for Simon de Brion, I doubt very much, however, if 
either Renart or any other animal in the poem can be identi¬ 
fied with the future pope. Simon was never known as a 
particular favorite of Louis IX, nor was he involved in any 
way with the ruination of Baldwin II of Constantinople. 
In this instance, moreover, Rutebeuf’s attribution of a son 
to Renart would supposedly exclude the cardinal of St. 
Cecilia. Incidentally, the correct form of his name is proba¬ 
bly Simon de Brion , rather than de Brie; and the prelate 
was never formally master of the Brie region as such. 

A few words suffice to discount the remote possibility 
that Simon’s activities (1264-65) in behalf of Charles of 

14 Franziskanische Studien, 2, 102. 

18 Cf. Ernest Choullier, “ Recherches sur la vie du pape Martin IV (Simon 
de Brion),” Revue de Champagne et de Brie, 4 (1878), 15-80. Also, Nicolas 
Backes, Kardmal Simon de Brion (Diss. Berlin, 1910). 
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Anjou in Sicily have any bearing on Renart le Bestome . 
Popes Urban IV and Clement IV found the king of France 
outstandingly indifferent to the “ crusade ” for overthrowing 
Manfred of Sicily, while the Rutebeuf poem, of course, repre¬ 
sents Louis IX as the most eager of all advocates for the 
expedition which the author condemns. Renart le Bestome 
is therefore not concerned with the papal legate’s share in 
the events which led finally to the battle of Benevento. 

It is well known that the king’s brother, Charles of 
Anjou, forwarded a long-standing ambition when in 1267 
the Treaty of Viterbo made him heir to the French throne 
in Constantinople. It is also known that Charles was one 
of the chief abettors of the 1270 crusade, in which, further¬ 
more, an active part was played by his son, the future 
Charles II of Naples. The reputation of Charles of Anjou 
naturally lent itself only too well to a Renart fable designed 
in a spirit of hostile criticism. So why not nominate the 
father and son for the roles of Renart and Grimaut? 

There are three immediate objections to Charles of Anjou 
as the choice for Renart. The first, and least important, 
arises from the poet’s remark that the fox “ is lord of all 
Sir Noble’s possessions, including Brie and the Vineyard ” 
(w. 11-13). I do not claim, however, that this or any other 
objection can be dismissed in terms of categoric proof. Yet 
the three troublesome verses can (and should, I believe) be 
interpreted to mean that Charles of Anjou has gained ascen¬ 
dancy over his brother, over the crusading Thibaut II of 
Navarre and Champagne, and, in terms of his further 
political ambitions, over the Church organization as well. 
It may even be that the choice of the word Brie , especially 
in juxtaposition with Vineyard , is also meant to hint at 
Charles of Anjou’s known control over Simon de Brion 
(-Brie) as well as over the crusading ardors of the house of 
Champagne. What, in fact, is more natural than this arrange¬ 
ment of a poem which begins with ten verses on the phoenix- 
reviving qualities of corruption, and which in the next three 
sums up the precise political standing of the chief villain in 
the piece? For any other identification or explanation of 
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Renart no different case seems to me even remotely as 
positive. 

It could be argued that, since the poem mentions no 
kinship between Renart and Noble, the author never in¬ 
tended to have these two animals recognized as brothers. 
But, in the first place, beast-epic tradition would prevent 
them from being regarded as such, even in so casual an 
appropriation of earlier legend as Renart le Bestome. In the 
second place, moreover, this very circumstance would only 
make it easier for the discreet author to shield his attack on 
Charles of Anjou by deliberate omission of any direct state¬ 
ment about his blood relationship to the king of France. 
In other words, the most natural interpretation virtually 
requires the assumption that the poet purposely avoided 
any such obvious link between the lion and the fox. Appar¬ 
ently, therefore, the negative evidence in this connection 
only strengthens the case for identification of Renart with 
the brother of Louis IX. 

The third and perhaps the most serious objection 16 to 
Charles of Anjou as Renart ties in with the poet’s remarks 
about the proverbial avarice of Darius in vv. 46-48. As re¬ 
counted in the Roman d’ Alexandre, cynical courtiers urged 
miserliness upon the Persian king, with the result that 
ensuing internal dissensions encouraged and facilitated 
Alexander’s invasion of the realm. Renart le Bestome speci¬ 
fies nothing more than the idea that avarice was the cause 
of Darius’s death; nothing is said about an attack from a 
nation outside. If the poet was thinking of some such vague 
onslaught, it could be assumed that he viewed the corruption 
in France as a form of renardie which would expose the 
nation to inevitable blows from watchful foreigners. And if 
such was his purpose in writing Renart le Bestome , it would 
not necessarily follow that the fox should be identified with 
Charles of Anjou. But in v. 28 the poet says that Renars 
porra movoir teil gueirre (= “ Renart will have occasion to 
start such a war ”), which certainly means that Renart is 

16 This and the preceding objection were suggested in correspondence by 
Professor Alfred Foulet. 
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interested in taking the initiative. The poet apparently re¬ 
gards Renart as too skilled an intriguer ever to expose his 
own points of vantage to anything so harmful as an uninvited 
conflict with another nation. Furthermore, if Rutebeuf were 
really expecting an attack on France, it is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that, even in a poem of veiled hints, the Darius allusion 
would have included something about Alexander’s forth¬ 
coming invasion. But Rutebeuf’s criticism of the king’s 
avarice suggests no such parallel. Moreover, the reference 
to the ounce (vv. 155-57; cf. infra) implies that the oppon¬ 
ents of Renart would prefer hostile intervention from outside 
as against the risks which the fox is aggravating from within. 

Two more points on this subject are of capital impor¬ 
tance: first, history shows that no attack on France was a 
problem during the twelve-sixties or during the twelve- 
seventies; second, the 1270 crusade had been in process of 
constant preparation ever since Passion Sunday in 1261, and, 
especially as an enterprise which stirred up plenty of oppon¬ 
ents before its final execution, it had obviously become a 
burning issue in the minds of many serious Frenchmen at 
the time of the poem. 

And there is a further point. Renart le Bestome criticizes 
Noble (Louis IX) for his avarice above all else. The only 
basis for such criticism, as recorded in history, is the method 
to which he resorted for financing the 1270 crusade. In other 
words, criticism of his avarice has pertinence only in this one 
connection. The reference to Darius would therefore apply 
only to the effects of avarice in general, so that for Rutebeuf 
the invasion by Alexander is beside the point: the issue is 
the crusade, and not a war against France which never hap¬ 
pened during the decades immediately before and after 1270. 

In view of the preceding paragraphs, it would follow that 
Renart in the Rutebeuf poem must be Charles of Anjou. 
In the light of positive evidence no other identification can 
stand inspection, nor has any other candidate for the role 
been successfully urged by anyone. In the same way the 
1270 crusade is the only military exploit for which positive 
evidence provides any sort of link with Renart le Bestome. 

As for the lesser animals in the poem, neither Denkinger 
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nor Leo ventured so much as guesses, but several possibilities 
should be proposed. To me, the most reasonable cast of 
characters is the following: the devious, calculating, and 
rarely belligerent Jean le Roux of Brittany, who played a 
large part in the Tunis crusade, would fit Ysengrin perfectly; 
while his son, the future duke Jean II, who was also in the 
crusade, would fit Primaut. Bemart “ with his cross ” could 
well be the Franciscan Eudes Rigaud, archbishop of Rouen, 
who was the principal ecclesiastical participant in the crusade. 
Roniel could be the youthful and eager Thibaut II of Navarre 
and Champagne who, among other things, aided Louis IX 
in the famous failure to persuade Joinville to engage in the 
ill-fated expedition. 

Jean le Roux was duke of Brittany for nearly half a cen¬ 
tury (1237-1286), a period during which the Tunis crusade 
was his only military activity of consequence. 17 It is recorded, 
however, that Jean le Roux embarked on the crusade, together 
with his wife, son, and daughter-in-law; that he invested 
87,000 livres in the venture; that several Breton vassals went 
along with him. After the death of St. Louis, Jean le Roux 
returned to Brittany, while his son, the future Jean II, con¬ 
tinued to Syria and did not come back to Europe for two 
or three years. 

La Borderie (op. cit., p. 335) describes Jean le Roux as 
consumed with ambition, with “ ardeurs autoritaires,” with 
“ convoitises de pouvoir personnel,” with “ passion thesau- 
risante.” He was “ prudent, mefiant, calme, impassible en 
apparence, mais avec une obstination tenace et une suite 
dans ses projets que (son) pere n’avait pas . . . rentrant ses 
griffes, tapi dans un coin, attendant et attirant a lui patiem- 
ment, surement, la proie convoitee, au lieu de bondir sur 
elle—et de la manquer ... H visait avant tout au solide, 
a arrondir ses domaines et remplir ses coffres, voyant la la 
base la plus certaine de sa puissance.” It is easy to imagine 
that such a personage could be accused by a hostile critic 
of readiness to run from battle at the critical moment and 

17 Cf. Arthur Le Moyne de La Borderie, Histoire de Bretagne (Rennes, 
1906), HI, S4S, 352-358. 
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that, therefore, he would fit the part of Ysengrin in Renart 
le Bestome. For this reason it is somewhat surprising that 
Jubinal did no more than suggest Jean le Roux as an alter¬ 
nate for the wolf’s role. This is still more surprising in view 
of the way in which his son (Jean EE) can be linked with 
Primaut in the poem. 

The archbishop of Rouen, Eudes Rigaud, is the most 
obvious identification for the clerical Bemart in the text. 
It may be remembered here that he was one of a commission 
of four which, in 1256, drew up a solution of the quarrel 
between the Mendicants and the University of Paris: a solu¬ 
tion which in effect satisfied nobody. 18 Thus it would not be 
hard to charge the author of Renart le Bestome with irrita¬ 
tion at the archbishop’s prominent role in the projected 
crusade. Furthermore, since leaders who actually partici¬ 
pated in the venture would be the most likely objects of 
criticism by its opponents, what is more reasonable than to 
identify Bemart with the most conspicuous ecclesiastic in 
the 1270 retinue of Louis IX? 

Despite the zealous activities of Thibaut II of Navarre, 
identification of him with Roniel can be at best only a guess. 
It is in this connection, therefore, that other possibilities 
should be listed among the personages attacked in Renart 
le Bestome. Even Simon de Brion remains as a conceivable 
candidate, but he did not go on the crusade in 1270. One 
of the animals might be linked with Pierre le Chambellan, 
a favorite minister of Louis IX for two decades after 1250 
and a member of the expedition to Tunis. Two further par¬ 
ticipants who might be considered were the king’s Dominican 
confessor, Geoffroi de Beaulieu, and his Dominican chaplain, 
Guillaume de Chartres. But none of the individuals men¬ 
tioned in this paragraph are vivid enough in the historical 
record of the crusade to demand more than passing reference 
in the study of Renart le Bestome; and there are no other 
important figures known to have been at all influential in the 
final years of the reign. Lastly, and in any event, it should 
be stressed that the most likely identifications will always be 

18 Cf. Chapotin, op. cit., pp. 450-458. 
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limited to principals who actually took part in the quixotic 
expedition. 

The final reference to be examined here is the allusion to 
the ounce in verse 157 of the poem. In speaking of this 
animal, Rutebeuf is indicating that anything, however grim, 
would be preferable to nation-wide domination by Renart. 
Ulrich Leo devotes several useful pages (77-81) to this ques¬ 
tion, in the course of which he briefly mentions two interpre¬ 
tations received from friends: (1) that the ounce means 
England, because leopards figure in the British arms; (2) that 
the ounce may be compared with Dante’s lonza. But Leo 
chooses to regard the ounce as “ nothing other than the 
spirit of early mediaeval chivalry, of the feudal knights who 
had been weakened and displaced from their thrones.” 

As Leo points out, the ounce is mentioned in Branch 16 
of the Roman de Renart as ma dame Once la hate (v. 2828), 
an animal against which no other beast dares make the 
slightest gesture. This circumstance alone is sufficient indi¬ 
cation that in Renart le Bestome nothing could be worse 
than the conditions which the poet deplores for France. Of 
course, pards, panthers, leopards, and ounces were thoroughly 
interconfused from the days of Aristotle and Pliny the Elder 18 
down through the Middle Ages. No final interpretation has 
been proved concerning Dante’s lonza y about which, to be 
sure, “ much that has been said is mere beating of bushes 
where the ounce never lay.” 20 And perhaps the further 
beating of Rutebeuf bushes will remain equally inconclusive. 

In Pliny it is the panthera which corresponds to the once 
in the Roman de Renart and Rutebeuf: “ Ferunt odore 
earum mire sollicitari quadripedes cunctas, sed capitis torvi- 
tate terreri ” (VIII, 23). This correspondence is usefully 
stressed in the annotated Spanish translation of Pliny 
published at the beginning of the seventeenth century by 

19 Cf. in particular the Naturalis Historia, VIII, 21-25 (ed. H. Rackham 
[Loeb Classical Library, 1940], Vol. HI, pp. 44-49). 

30 Richard T. Holbrook, Dante and the Animal Kingdom (New York, 
1902), p. 102. Cf. also pp. 88-102 and 182-1S8, where the author surveys in 
considerable detail medieval lore concerning ounce and panther. Leo does not 
mention this book. 
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Geronimo Gomez de Huerta . 21 His Anotacion contains 
helpful indications which are excerpted as follows: 

“ The ounces called namar by the Hebrews, and panthe- 
rae, pardi or par dales by the Latins (according as Isidore 
writes), were called oncias by the Germans and French, and 
cmgas by the Italians and Spaniards; they are most ferocious 
animals, not larger than mastiffs, but longer and lighter . . . 
In proportion to the body, their heart is very large, which 
is rare in ferocious animals . . . Aelian writes that nature 
gave these animals an admirable perfume which by divine 
favor is their own and naturally theirs, and that when all 
the others smell its sweetness and recognize it, they are 
anxious to hunt out this type (of animal) . . . Because of 
the ounce’s perfume and the beauty of its spots, ewes are so 
seized with admiration that they remain enraptured with 
the contemplation of it: and thus knowing this, the ounce 
comes where there are ewes, and since it knows they are not 
afraid, except of the ugliness of its mouth, it hides its head 
and leaves its whole body visible, so that the ewes look at 
it and come close to it, feeling secure: and thus when the 
Egyptians want to paint a man, as the harbourer of his 
iniquities and treacheries, they used to paint an ounce . . . 
In all the genera of animals, the males are the stronger, 
except in the genus of the ounces, where the females are of 
greater strength. The ounce is gregarious, and thus they are 
wont to go about in crowds: and although they are so cruel 
that they attack all the animals, they do not quarrel among 
themselves. Although they are fearless, they are timid in a 
certain way, because they always resort to caution in what 
they venture: and thus it is said that they have womanly 
habits.” 

Huerta’s remarks not only accord with the passage in 
the Roman de Renart and with medieval tradition (power 
of the ounce over other animals, the allure of its perfume, 
the “ fiereza de su cabega,” the “ fealdad de su boca,” female 

11 Traducion de los Libros de Caio Plmio Segundo, de la historia natural de 
los animates (Alcala, 1602), Libro VIII, ff. 157r°-160v°. This reference was 
called to my attention by Professor C. P. Wagner, of the University of Michigan. 
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more deadly than the male), but they also provide evidence 
that the legend of the ounce persisted throughout the Middle 
Ages and after. Consequently, in addition to the allusions 
cited by Holbrook and Leo, Huerta gives a suggestion that 
it was only natural, at the time of Renart le Bestome , to 
introduce the ounce as a symbol for virtually any kind of 
“ fate worse than death.” 

Whether this symbol meant something more specific to 
the author of Renart le Bestome cannot be determined. 
Leo does not mention the Anglo-French treaty of Paris in 
1259, an item which could surely lend support to the idea 
that Rutebeuf might be implying that even an attack from 
the English could be more easily endured than domination 
of France by Renart. On the other hand, the presence of 
leopards in British heraldry is hardly conclusive as an argu¬ 
ment for linking the ounce with the lion from across the 
Channel. As Holbrook points out ( loc . cit. f p. 93), the pard, 
and therefore the ounce, might be identified with the Anti¬ 
christ, a solution which would make good sense in Renart le 
BestomS. As in Rabanus Maurus, the panther or ounce 
might be a personification of the devil. Leo’s suggestion in 
terms of waning chivalry has appeal, but little to commend 
it in the light of changing conditions in the French society 
of 1270. 

In the unlikely event that Renart le BestomS is con¬ 
cerned with an impending invasion of France, rather than 
with the 1270 crusade, the author’s principal preoccupation 
might be with internal maladministration more than with 
military perils. In suggesting this, Mr. Foulet even raises 
the query whether a crusade might not be as satisfactory a 
way of eliminating Noble as the device of calling in the ounce. 
It seems to me, however, that the king’s avarice and the 
court’s corruption are stressed primarily in connection with 
the national unpreparedness for the 1270 crusade. The very 
fact that the author could welcome the ounce, or conquest 
from without, would imply that no specific foreign invader 
is in his thought, but that such an intruder would do less 
harm than the follies at home which are aggravating the 
dangers anticipated from the Tunis expedition. Accordingly, 
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the ounce would best be interpreted as a facile allusion to an 
old and still familiar animal legend, in the sense that Rute- 
beuf has nothing more definite in mind than a general hint 
that the crusade will bring the final culmination of the 
tragedy about to befall the French people. 

IV 

Aside from a line-by-line review of textual problems in 
Renart le Bestome, the principal remaining question for 
discussion here is that of the motives for allegory or sym¬ 
bolism or parody in the poem. It is known historically that, 
for some years prior to the fatal embarkation for Tunis, 
the 1270 crusade encountered violent opposition in France. 
Joinville’s attitude is, of course, the most celebrated rejection 
of the expedition yet on record. For Renart le Bestome it is 
more important to remember that the blessing accorded the 
venture by Pope Clement IV was heavy with doubt and 
reservation: even Wallon (II, 422) admits that only the 
exceptional fervor of Louis IX decided the pope to give the 
crusade a formal endorsement. 

Obviously, if even the pope decided to withhold his 
objections, a lay poet in France must have felt obliged to 
be a hundred times more circumspect. Furthermore, if the 
author of Renart le Bestome was the same individual as 
the onetime propagandist for the expedition into Apulia and 
elsewhere, he would have to be all the more discreet about 
criticizing his king during the decade of the twelve-sixties. 
While this seems self-evident, there still remains the fact 
that in at least three poems Rutebeuf is credited with high 
praise for both Thibaut of Navarre and Charles of Anjou. 
Moreover, Rutebeuf is supposed to have been the author of 
a Voie de Tunis in support of the very crusade which it is 
here proposed to have Renart le Bestome condemn. 

The answers to these objections are easily found. If 
Renart le Bestome is by the same author as the perpetrator 
of the flat occasional verse just mentioned, it is more than 
possible that he chose the medium of mystification to protect 
himself while voicing his true thought about the 1270 crusade. 
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If the poem is by a different author, there is no problem of 
inconsistency in the first place. Furthermore, there is no 
mention of Tunis in the Voie de Tunis poem except in the 
rubric, just as there is no mention of the tautological bestome 
in Renart le Bestome except likewise in the rubric. It may 
be asked, therefore, if the titles of both poems were not de¬ 
vised by later scribes who were recording texts quite arbi¬ 
trarily under a convenient Rutebeuf rubric, and who had no 
preoccupation with accuracy. Incidentally, the Voie de Tunis 
was surely written before the crusade, while its title postdates 
the detour to North Africa. 

The Voie de Tunis is a dull composition in which the 
reader is asked to view the projected expedition not only 
with sympathy, but with willingness to enter in as a par¬ 
ticipant. Since it was not known until the last minute that 
the French were going to make Tunis a way station on their 
journey to the Holy Land, it is not surprising that a propa¬ 
gandist would base his plea on the same arguments and 
inducements which had been currently used for years past 
concerning thirteenth-century crusades. The fact that Tunis 
is not mentioned in the poem proper gives assurance that 
the author was anticipating no such side trip for the cru¬ 
saders bent on another foray into the Near East. There 
seems, consequently, no possibility that the so-called Voie 
de Tunis was intended as anything more than the usual 
banality in favor of an effort which perhaps did not even 
interest the subsidized author in question. 

Further objections to the present interpretation of Renart 
le Bestome might arise in terms of Rutebeuf’s defence of 
Guillaume de Saint-Amour in the University of Paris quar¬ 
rels of 1250-57. In this issue the poet was defending a close 
friend against supposed intrusions by the Mendicant Orders. 
No doubt, in opposing organizations which counted Thomas 
Aquinas and Albertus Magnus in their membership, Rute¬ 
beuf was not on the side of what today we call the angels. 
But, in any case, the forthright poems on the university 
quarrel were presented without benefit of literary mask; nor 
did the poet conceal his disagreement with either king or 
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pope. In other words, all the more reason for separating 
Renart le Bestome from the Mendicant Orders. 

Therefore, at this point, the question recurs: Precisely 
why was Renart le Bestome written in veiled language? 
The question involves something more than the king’s cru¬ 
sading enthusiasm and the pope’s reluctance to speak his 
opposition frankly. In the poems on the Mendicants, as 
well as in those in which the university problem is treated 
directly, Rutebeuf is acting as a Gallican so far as the 
ecclesiastical authority is concerned, and that is an issue 
where commentators felt free to express their thoughts per¬ 
fectly openly. But the guilelessness of Louis IX is mentioned 
in Renart le Bestome and nowhere else in the Rutebeuf 
repertory, not even in the Pair de Rutebeuf, where the court 
is represented as closed to the poor, nor in the Complainte 
de Constantinoble, where the king is criticized for banishing 
the better feudal barons and also for allowing the Mendicant 
Orders undue freedom of action (cf. Leo, pp. 70-72). After 
the foregoing discussion, it should not be hard to understand 
why the author of Renart le Bestome took recourse in the 
thinly concealed device of literary mystification. 

V 

Before a final summation of the preceding conclusions 
about Renart le Bestome it is desirable to supply notes on 
a number of individual verses in the poem, especially as 
many of these supplement information concerning the gen¬ 
eral question of interpretation. Also, some tentative answers 
should be suggested for the first six of the questions raised 
about Rutebeuf earlier in this paper. The line-by-line notes 
follow. 

Vv. 1-9. Leo offers various translations and notes on 
these verses (pp. 48-49, 74, 80, 101, 112), but nothing of 
any particular significance, except possibly the somewhat 
excessive comment on w. 5-6 (p. 112), in which the critic 
discerns an “ unusual rage, a nervous heat, in which (the 
poet) sees images which are directly and fearsomely com- 
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prehensible, images which perhaps affect the dreamer else¬ 
where as burdens on his min d or just as mere nightmares: 
this agitation, this disturbance in his innermost being, re¬ 
gardless of the occasion, was indeed Rutebeuf’s most forth¬ 
right and most innate talent, and, in my opinion, the one 
which most essentially distinguishes him from his versifying 
contemporaries.” 

Vv. 11-12. Leo claims (p. 76) that the parallel with 
vv. 148-149 is not a mere accident of style, but rather a 
deliberate device on the part of the author to indicate that 
“God, the ruler of the world, is still more powerful than 
Renart, the ruler of France.” 

V. 25. Leo translates (p. 51) norreture as “ Familie 
(Schule?) ” 

V. 28. Leo translates (p. 51): “ R. wird vielleicht einen 
Krieg anzetteln.” Porra is used in the sense of “ will have 
occasion cf. Hinne Zwanenburg, Posse et son evolution en 
vieux-frangais (Diss. Groningen, 1927), p. 31. 

V. 40. While dame Poufille is mentioned in the Roman 
de Renart (Branch Va, v. 1147: cf. Leo, p. 55), dame Raim- 
bors does not appear in the beast epic. Leo recalls the brief 
diatribe of Sarette de Faillouel against Louis IX, as recorded 
by Guillaume de Saint-Pathus (ed. H-F. Delaborde, pp. 118- 
119). This outburst is very similar to those in the exemplum 
of Trajan and the widow (cf. Gaston Paris, Bibliotheque de 
VEcole dies Hautes Etudes, 35 [1878], 261-298) and in that 
of the old woman and the tyrant (cf. Johannes Bolte, Klei- 
nere Schriften zur erzahlenden Dichtung des Mittelalters von 
Reinhold Kohler , II [Berlin, 1900], pp. 362-363). Sarette 
taxed Saint Louis with being king only of the Mendicant 
Orders and the like, saying also that it was a great shame 
that he should be king of France. Naturally, Leo takes this 
parallel as one more supporting argument for his thesis that 
Renart le Bestome is directed against the friars. 

Vv. 46-54. Leo devotes ten pages (81-91) to a discus¬ 
sion of avarice in Rutebeuf and in the Roman d’Alexandre. 
In this commentary Rutebeuf’s Dit d'Aristote suffers from 
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the fact that Gautier de Chatillon is not recognized as its 
source. The chapter depends heavily on a dubious theory 
that Rutebeuf in his youth had had certain aristocratic lean¬ 
ings which were later abandoned in favor of strong sympa¬ 
thies with the tiers etat. Here, as elsewhere, Leo invokes 
supposed contrasts between the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries, this time to argue that in the more humane out¬ 
look of the thirteenth century the avarice theme persisted 
as a “vestige of the narrowly class-conscious ideology” of 
the twelfth. 

Vv. 49-52. As in vv. 8,116, 132,150, and 162, Leo con¬ 
siders (pp. 74-75) the transition into the first person as a 
departure from the proper framework of allegory, a “ derail¬ 
ment ” ( Entgleisung ), which shows that Renart le Bestome 
is a sermon of castigation and warning, and therefore directed, 
after all, against the Mendicant Orders. The flimsiness of 
this reasoning needs no comment. Farther on in his dis¬ 
cussion (p. 89, note 21), Leo regards this passage as an 
expression of “ moral and aesthetic nausea in the presence 
of sordid avarice as such ” (cf. also Leo, p. 94). 

V. 54. Despite their agreement, trestout is unsatisfac¬ 
tory in the manuscripts. It may be an error for an infinitive 
suggesting “ collapse,” an idea which seems necessary at this 
point. Perhaps the verb intended by the author was tresbatre? 
Or, is empire intended to suggest a pun in connection with 
the verb empirier (cf. Tobler, Vermischte Beitrdge , II, 218) ? 
If this be the case, ensemble has to mean “ at the same 
time,” a not uncommon translation. 

Vv. 56-60. This passage, as Leo says (p. 56), is a pivotal 
point in the poem; incidentally, he infers that Rutebeuf had 
been expelled from the court (cf. also pp. 70 and 94). In one 
of his typically overcharged sentences (p. 57) Leo describes 
the poet’s view of Louis IX as follows: “ It had really hap¬ 
pened, and it was evident to all, that a pious, modest and 
prudent man had succeeded to the French throne, and that 
his entire attention, guided by the achievements of his prede¬ 
cessors, was directed by diplomacy and good will, as well as 
by indulgence and steadfastness, toward suppression of the 
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gay yet undisciplined feudal aristocracy and toward develop¬ 
ment of the beginnings of an efficient bourgeoisie; but he 
also inclined more than was desirable to preconceived notions, 
to pietism, and—in private and public appearances — to a 
kind of respectability bordering on philistinism: he was a man 
who preferred to be attended and advised by learned sophisti¬ 
cated monks and bourgeois officials — although likewise by 
ecclesiastical hypocrites — rather than by princes proud of 
their lineage or by illiterate knights, not to mention free- 
thinking progressives; in this way, however, his court could 
still have more in common with a cloister than with an old- 
style feudal court or than with a meridional court of love, 
such as the one from which the young queen Marguerite had 
been cut adrift.” Leo concludes, therefore, that Renart le 
Bestome was motivated by Rutebeuf’s supposed expulsion 
from the royal entourage and by the more basic attitude 
summarized in the quotation given here. It is possible that 
the poem had no further specific objective, and it may be 
taken as certain that its theme was not the Mendicant 
Orders. However, the emphatic references to war (vv. 28- 
80,88-103,161-162), the stress on Charles of Anjou’s interest 
in Constantinople, and the details on the king’s economies 
from 1261 on, point unmistakably, as already argued in these 
pages, to Rutebeuf’s opposition to the 1270 crusade. 

V. 64, Cf. Ordres de Paris 80-84, where the poet is dis¬ 
cussing the king’s support of the Freres Sachets: “ Par tin 
home sont maintenu ; / Tant com il vivra , Dex (duel / 
Se mors le fait de vie nu, / Voisent lai dont il sont venu, / 
Si voist chacuns a la charrue** Cf. Leo, p. 59, note 32. 

V. 68. Leo (p. 59) translates the verb as “ veranlassen,” 
while Feger (p. 59, note 7) incorrectly proposes “ gagner en 
mendiant.” A. L. Foulet agrees with Leo. Perhaps “ cooked 
up the scheme ” or “ made Noble do it ” would be better 
than “ abetted it.” 

V. 70. The leonine rhyme would require a reading ne 
n’art, despite the agreement of ABC. 

V. 71. Senart may be introduced merely to ease a rhym- 
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ing problem, but it may also be local coloring indicative of 
the author’s familiarity with (or even provenience from?) 
the Corbeil region south of Paris. 

Vv. 91-92. The metrical system in the poem indicates 
that one of these lines may not have been in the original. 
On the other hand, w. 104-105 require that all four animals 
mentioned in vv. 91-103 be accounted for in the course of 
this passage. Furthermore, each of the three manuscripts 
gives vv. 91-93. Possibly a common source of ABC may have 
omitted some verses between 91 and 92, where some further 
comment on Renart might have been intended by the author. 
Against this last suggestion, of course, is the fact that vv. 91 
and 92 have the same rhyme. 

V. 102. Leo takes the verb (p. 60) to be in the sense 
of “ fiihren,” while suggesting “ amiisieren ” as a less likely 
alternative. 

Vv. 111-112. The objections of Renart and his hench¬ 
men to noise and disturbance are capitalized by Denkinger 
(Franziskanische Studien 2, 99) in the course of his argu¬ 
ment to link Renart le Bestome with the Mendicants. In 
this connection it is not surprising that Denkinger invokes 
similar passages in the Complainte de Constantinoble 103- 
105 and in Frere Denise 250-253. 

Vv. 113-118. Cf. Manage de Rutebeuf 99-103: “Horn 
ne savra la cm je mains / For ma poverte: / Ja ne sera ma 
porte overte , / Que la maisons est trop deserte / Et povre 
et gaste.” Cf. Leo, p. 70, note 52. 

V. 136. Except for an unimportant reservation, Leo 
accepts (pp. 75 and 104) Denkinger’s elaborately argued 
theory that this verse gives a pun on the word corde (. Franzis¬ 
kanische Studien , 2, 99-100), which might possibly mean the 
Franciscan loin girdle as well as the gallows rope. Vv. 238- 
240 of Frere Denise give a certain support: the Franciscan 
monk is told, after he is caught, that it would be fine if 
someone “vos pendroit a votre corde / Qui est en tant de 
leuz noee.” “ If one bears in mind,” says Denkinger, “ that 
at the court of Louis IX large numbers of laymen tried for 
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admission into the order of the brothers girdled with the 
corde, and that these people (tertiaries), so long as they 
could not or would not wholly cast off the vows of the order, 
became at least members of the Third Order; then one would 
have scarcely any difficulty in assuming an allusion to this 
entourage of Louis IX in [vv. 135-136] Renart le Bestoume. 
As if in this pious wish Rutebeuf had meant only admission 
into the order, he continues: ‘ they are to become frere de 
la corde / For they fit quite excellently into this heartless 
and feelingless clan [cf. vv. 137-140]. Almost in the same 
words he characterized the regime of the Mendicants in the 
Complainte Mestre Guillaume [vv. 73-74]. Therefore when 
Rutebeuf says of the court clique in Renart le Bestoume 
that ‘ lor ovraingne bien s’y acorde * . . . and that after all 
they may get the sought-for corde, there is no doubt that 
the individuals meant in this connection are those in close 
relation to the Mendicants, especially the Franciscans.” 
Denkinger naturally suppports this reasoning with passages 
from other Rutebeuf poems, evidence which at best can 
suggest only the possibility of a pun in v. 136. Leo has 
already conceded the futility of Denkinger’s point about the 
tertiaries, a point which “disturbs the sense, for these are 
the very same animals in which we have recognized the 
monks themselves in the rest of the poem.” It is, moreover, 
no longer necessary or constructive to attempt to read so 
much into the one word corde in Renart le Bestome. Nothing 
is simpler or more natural than to confine interpretation of 
it to the sense of “ gallows rope.” 

V. 144- As for paier muzages , Godefroy lists a number 
of examples which assure the translation “ pay for debauches,” 
but Leo (p. 75, note 58a) wonders if “ waste time uselessly ” 
might not be more satisfactory. 

V. 145. Avaloignes is not recorded by Godefroy, and 
Tobler-Lommatzsch cite only this one occurrence in Renart 
le Bestome, but without suggesting any translation. Leo 
(p. 75, note 58a) mentions a letter in which Lommatzsch 
considers the word as formed from avaler. Accordingly, it 
would mean something on the order of “gluttonous revelries.” 
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Vv. 146-147. These verses unquestionably refer to spe¬ 
cific exactions for the 1270 crusade. “ Les Eglises de Liege, 
de Metz, de Toul et de Verdun, quoique etrangeres au 
royaume, etaient soumises a la meme taxe ” (Wallon, Saint 
Louis et son temps, II, 427). 

V. 153. Cf. J. Morawski, Proverbes jrangais (Paris, 
1925), items 2165 and 2170; also Leo, p. 84, note 8. 

V. 158. For gopoit cf. Tobler-Lommatzsch, II, 829. 
Only manuscript B gives the reading croupoit , accepted by 
Leo (p. 75) and by Kressner in his edition of the poem 
(p. 71). 

V. 162. Leo renders (p. 75) mais que bien n’aille by 
“ moge es nur gut gehn,” which ignores the negative 
particle. 

VI 

At this point in my Rutebeuf studies it is possible to 
formulate only tentative theories concerning the half-dozen 
central questions listed earlier in this paper. The most im¬ 
portant of these is the puzzle of single or multiple author¬ 
ship, and in this connection I doubt if more factual evidence 
will ever be found, over and above the few items about to 
be noted and discussed. 

Manuscript A contains thirty-three of the fifty-six poems 
in the full repertory. The Neuf Joies Nostre Dame (ff. 1796- 
1806) and the Ordres de Paris (ff. 181o-181d) are located 
separately from the other thirty-one Rutebeuf texts in the 
volume, the latter constituting a solid block which occupies 
ff. 283c£-332c. At the beginning of this block there is a special 
rubric: “ Ci commencent li dit Rustebuef, ,y and at the end 
another rubric: “ Expliciunt tuit li dit Rustebuef.” Obviously, 
this is medieval testimony in favor of a single “ Rutebeuf ” 
as the author of at least thirty-one of the poems. 

In another solid block, from the beginning of the volume 
through f. 84d, manuscript C has preserved fifty-two of the 
fifty-six poems, but without special rubrics corresponding to 
those just quoted from A. The four poems which are missing 
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are the Dit des Cordeliers (in B), Estat du monde (in A), 
Ave-Maria Rutebeuf (in A), Miracle de Theophile (in A). 
Incidentally, it should be noted that the Neuf Joies Nostre 
Dame and the Ordres de Paris appear in C among the other 
Rutebeuf poems. 

In the third major manuscript, B, twenty-eight of the 
poems are preserved. A substantial number of them are 
grouped together, but the condition of the manuscript, par¬ 
ticularly where Renart le Bestome has been copied in by a 
later hand, does not permit (at least from photostats) satis¬ 
factory conclusions about the scribe’s notion, if he had any, 
of interrelations within the repertory. 

That manuscripts ABC point to close connections among 
the poems is manifest, particularly in so far as A specifically 
ascribes thirty-one of the texts to “ Rutebeuf.” Furthermore, 
only the Dit des Cordeliers is absent from both A and C; 
and this attack on the Franciscans is located in B within a 
group of Rutebeuf poems. 

Thus far, the manuscript evidence points to the possible 
attribution of from thirty-one to fifty-two poems to a figure 
labeled Rutebeuf. Among these there are fifteen which ap¬ 
pear in C but not in A or B: Povrete Rutebeuf, Complainte 
du roi de Navarre, Complainte du conte de Poitiers, Com- 
ylainte du conte Eude de Nevers, Nouvelle Complainte 
d’outremer , Disputaison du croise et du decroise, Voie de 
Tunis, Dit de Puille, Chanson de Puille, Dit de Vuniversite 
de Paris, Ribaux de Greve, Dit de VHerberie, Testament de 
Vasne, Dit d’Aristote, Chariot le Juif. 

If it is assumed that a single author wrote the fifty-six 
Rutebeuf poems, the question of inconsistency or changing 
attitudes arises in any attempt at interpretation. Naturally, 
there was nothing to prevent such an individual from 
changing his mind as the years went by, particularly if, for 
instance, his poems in favor of crusades were occasional verse 
ordered by interested patrons. Moreover, since only C pre¬ 
serves the two Apulia poems and the Voie de Tunis, it is 
tempting to suspect that these texts are not by the author 
of Renart le Bestome, which has been reproduced in all three 
of the major Rutebeuf manuscripts. 
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Ulrich Leo believes that Rutebeuf evolved over the years, 
in the sense that he gradually weaned himself away from 
aristocratic leanings to a healthy sympathy with the bourgeois 
and the student classes. He discusses (p. 127) Rutebeuf’s 
“ inclination and aptitude for speaking about the same things 
in different ways, according to the occasion, the mood, the 
purpose, the more or less deep vehemence of his concern.” 
In this connection, moreover, Gelzer notes (cf. supra , note 7) 
that Leo is impressed by the idea that Rutebeuf’s “ exclusive 
predilection for the system of chivalry which has almost run 
its course in history gradually gives way to a predilection for 
the nobility of the soul: hence a development in emotional 
maturity.” Gelzer also mentions Leo’s belief that “ Rute¬ 
beuf cannot overcome the petit bourgeois in his make-up, 
a factor which drives him to a certain maliciousness, based 
on ‘ social sense, on political ardour, on moral exasperation, 
on spiritual urge, and frequently on nothing more than 
jealousy or thirst for revenge ’ [cf. Leo, p. 140]. Therefore, 
it is in his feeling of resentment that Leo finds the element 
of unification in Rutebeuf’s dismembered personality. In 
writings where he is emotionally preoccupied, his real poetic 
talent and the personal note are both revealed, whereas in 
writings which are empty and trite ‘ he has indeed no 
personal share ’ ” (Leo, p. 144). 

While it is pleasant, and perhaps not unprofitable, to 
develop such an exercise in interpretation, it seems more 
practical to keep discussion nearer the limits of available 
and intelligible evidence. In fact, it is surprising that in the 
prolixity of Leo’s monograph there is no mention of manu¬ 
script inclusions and exclusions. Such evidence is often 
merely negative, but it is certainly significant that without 
exception the seven crusade poems preserved only in C are 
those which are the most uninspired and which bear the 
clearest imprint of request performances. By the same token, 
it may be significant that the four most vigorous poems on 
crusade questions ( Complainte de Constantinoble, Com- 
plainte d’outremer , 22 Disputaison du croise et du decroise , 

aa Some may wonder if this poem is any more “ vigorous ” than the 
Nouvelle Complainte d'outremer (present only in C and in Brussels, Bibliotheque 
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and Renart le Bestome) are preserved in other manuscripts 
as well. The two remaining poems usually grouped in the 
crusade category ( Complainte de Geoffroi de Sargines and 
Anseau de Lille) appear in ABC, but these are both dull 
eulogies of individuals, with no propaganda for or against 
expeditions to the Holy Land. 

It seems hardly likely that chance alone dictated the 
choice of inclusions and exclusions from among the crusade 
poems in the different manuscripts. It could be that the 
seven which are only in C are of a different provenience 
from that of the four poems which I have loosely classified 
(and perhaps too subjectively) as the “ most vigorous ” on 
crusade questions. Admittedly, the evidence in this con¬ 
nection is too tenuous to justify categoric conclusions, but 
at the very least it suggests that the so-called Rutebeuf 
poems on the crusades were not necessarily, or even probably, 
the creation of a single individual. 

The preceding paragraph does not imply at all, however, 
that the person who wrote Renart le Bestome also had to be 
the author of the Complainte de Constantinoble and of the 
Complainte d'outremer. Despite lack of proof, it would not 
be hard to attribute to the same individual both Renart le 
Bestome and the Disputaison du croise et du decroise. In 
any case, it seems relevant to insert a few marginal notes 
at this point concerning the texts which might perhaps be 
invoked by critics of my present interpretation of Renart le 
Bestome. 

Whether or not the Complainte de Constantinoble and 
Renart le Bestome are by the same author, the following 
three strophes from the former poem call for both special 
comment and translation: 

133 Coument amera Sainte Esglize 

Qui ceux n’aimme par c’on la prize, 

Je ne voi pas en queil meniere. 

136 Li rois ne fait droit ne justize 
A chevaliers—ainz les desprize, 

Royale, 9411-26), but comparison of the two shows an obvious lack of novelty 
in the latter (despite w. 251-264). 
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Et ce sunt cil par qu’ele est cliiere— 

Fors tant qu’en prison fort et fiere 
140 Met l*un avant et l'autre ariere, 

Ja tant n’iert hauz hom a devise. 

En leu de Naimmon de Baviere 
Tient li rois une gens doubliere 
144 Vestuz de robe blanche et grise. 

Tant fas je bien savoir le roi: 

S’en France sorsist .i. desroi, 

Terre ne fu si orfeline, 

148 Qui les armes et le conroi 
Et le consoil et tout l’erroi 
Laissast hon sor la gent devine (A beguine). 
Lors si veist hon biau couvine 
152 De cex qui France ont en saisine 
Ou il n’a mesure n’esroi. 

Sou savoient gent tartarine, 

Ja por paor de la marine 
156 Ne laisseroient cest aroi. 

Li rois qui paiens asseiire 
Pence bien ceste encloeiire. 

Por ce tient il si pres son regne 
160 Teiz at alei simple aleiire 
Qui tost li iroit l’ambleiire 
Sour le destrier a lasche regne. 

Corte folie est plus seigne 
164 Que longue de fol consoil pleigne. 

Or se teigne en sa teneiire: 

S’outre meir n’eiist fait estreigne, 

De li miex en vausist li reignes 
168 C’en fust la terre plus seiire. 

The translation of these stanzas follows: 

“ I do not see in what way anyone will love Holy Church 
who does not love those through whom she enjoys her repu¬ 
tation. The king scorns [good] knights, and it is through 
them that the Church is [held] dear; but the king dispenses 
right and justice to them only to the extent that he puts one 
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in front of the other in [some] strong and fearsome prison, 
however high their station. In place of an Aymon of Bavaria 
the king has a hypocritical following, clothed in white and 
grey raiment [i. e., monastic], 

“ This much I am certainly letting the king know: that 
if an upheaval broke loose in France, there never would be 
so destitute a land, [for it would be a land] whose equipment 
and troops and guidance and entire strategy were entrusted 
to the people of hypocrites. Then one would see the hand¬ 
some position of those who have France in their power, and 
in whom there is neither moderation nor order. If the Tartars 
knew it, never would fear of the sea deter them from this 
undertaking. 

“ The king, who reassures the pagans, is well aware of 
this difficulty [impediment]. For this reason he keeps so 
close to his kingdom that anyone who might rush at him on 
a charger with loose reins has [instead] moved very slowly. 
Short-term folly is sounder than the long-term variety full 
of mad counsel [cf. J. Morawski, Proverbes frangais, n° 1256]. 
Now let him remain within his own possessions: if he had 
not tried his fortunes across the sea, the kingdom would be 
the better because of him, and the land would be more 
secure.” 

These strophes sum up in precise terms the tenor of the 
complete poem: the fall of the French kingdom of Con¬ 
stantinople augurs ill for the maintenance of other posses¬ 
sions in the Holy Land; the disaster of 1261 is attributable 
in large measure to the hold which Dominicans and Fran¬ 
ciscans have over Louis IX; this disaster, and others yet to 
follow, might have been averted if the king had not under¬ 
taken the crusade of 1248-54; while there was still time to 
save the Holy Land, too few Frenchmen had taken the cross; 
something must be done to protect Jaffa, Acre, Caesarea, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, Crete, Corsica, Sicily, and the “ douce 
terre et douce isle” of Cyprus. As in Renart le Bestome, 
the king is berated for his poor choice of favorites, the loss 
of Constantinople is deplored, and it is implied (vv. 165-168) 
that the king should not again leave France. On the other 
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hand, there is no indication in Renart le Bestome that any¬ 
thing should be done to save Acre, Cyprus, and other hold¬ 
ings from reverting to Saracen hands. Collectively, these 
several considerations do not conflict with a hypothesis that 
the two poems complement, rather than oppose, each other. 
This hypothesis would, of course, presuppose merely that 
Renart le Bestome is more pessimistic about home-front 
politics than even the Complainte de Constantinoble. 

The Complainte d'outremer says categorically (v. 78) 
that Louis IX should go (again) to the Holy Land. As in 
the Complainte de Constantinoble , the plea is once more for 
supporting Geoffroi de Sargines at Acre, 28 and in this sense 
the Complainte d'outremer must be regarded as frank propa¬ 
ganda for a crusade. However, if this poem is by the author 
of Renart le Bestome , it is evident that the poet (especially 
if the Complainte d'outremer be the earlier of the two) had 
not yet given up hope of constructive action for the salvag¬ 
ing of the last occidental strongholds in Saracen territory. 
Also, it is obvious that the two poems have common author¬ 
ship if and only if the versifier had a change of heart at some 
time between their respective dates of composition. 

As for the Nouvelle Complainte d'outremer , the plea 
continues unchanged after the death of Geoffroi de Sargines 
in 1269 (vv. 125-128). The young kings of France and 
England, obviously Philippe III and Edward I, are urged to 
rescue the Holy Land, so that, as Jubinal pointed out long 
ago (III, 129), the poem could not have been written before 
Edward’s accession 24 to the throne in 1272. Essentially, 
therefore, this later poem could bear to Renart le Bestome 
the same relationship as the first Complainte d'outremer. 
Since the Nouvelle Complainte was written after the death 
of Louis IX, it may have been the expression of a man who, 
even after writing Renart le Bestome and especially after 
the Tunis crusade had become a fait accompli, was still 
clinging to an outmoded crusading idealism and whose hopes 

*• Cf. Ren£ Grousset, Histone des croisades et du royaume franc de JSnualem 
(Paris, 1986), III, 656-561. 

14 Bedier’s hypothesis (Les Fabliaux, p. 410) that the Nouvelle Complainte 
d'outremer was written in 1268 seems untenable. 
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in this direction were momentarily revived by the accession 
of a new occupant of the French throne. 

There is no difficulty about guessing that the undated 
Disputaison du croise et du decroise may have been written 
by the author of Renart le Bestome. Several attempts have 
been made to define the poet’s attitude in the “dispute,” 
but no real conclusion has yet been established. 25 In any 
case, even the forced and pitifully “orthodox” ending of 
this poem contains nothing which would prevent attribution 
of Renart le Bestome to the same versifier. 

The preceding notes suggest some possible conclusions: 
(1) surely one and only one author wrote the Complainte 
du roi Navarre , Complainte du conte de Poitiers , Complainte 
du conte Eude de Nevers, Complainte de Geoff roi de Sar- 
gines, Complainte d’Anseau de LiUe, Dit de la voie de Tunis , 
Dit de PuiUe, Chanson de Puille —all of which are examples 
of the same kind of dull occasional verse; (2) one and only 
one author wrote the two Complaintes d’outremer, and 
perhaps the Complainte de Constantinoble\ (3) this same 
author could also have written Renart le Bestome and the 
Disputaison du croise et du decroise', (4) lacking further 
evidence, I am inclined to the theory that the Rutebeuf 
crusade poems, as classified in this paragraph, are the work 
of two and only two individuals. This theory is tenable in 
the light of manuscript testimony and in the light of divergent 
tonalities in the poems themselves. 

In addition to the foregoing evidence, there is still another 
set of textual testimonies concerning the authorship of poems 
in the Rutebeuf repertory. In the fifty-six poems there are 
thirty-three occurrences of the name Rutebeuf, which ap¬ 
pears in seventeen of these texts. Five of these seventeen 
poems are absent from manuscript A, while only one (Ave- 
Maria Rutebeuf) is not in manuscript C. Some of these 
allusions are specific statements of authorship by “ Rute- 

**Cf. J. L. Klein, Oeschichte des Drama’s (Leipzig, 1880), IV, 127-1 SI; 
Cl&lat, op. cit., pp. 119-123; Leo, op. cit., p. 109; Dehm, Studien zu Rutebeuf, 
pp. 24-20. Incidentally, while the Disputaison du croise et du decroise is pot 
in either A or B, it did appear as an isolated item in two other manuscripts: 
Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale, 9411-26; and the burned Turin manuscript 
L. V. 32. 
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beuf,” but most of them are styled rather in the form of 
opinions supposedly originating with him. 

The passages which point to Rutebeuf authorship are as 
follows: Manage Rutebeuf 44-47, Nouvelle Complainte d'ou- 
tremer 366, Le Secrestain et la fame au chevalier 746-747, 
Dit d’Aristote 6, Ave-Maria Rutebeuf 2-3, Sainte Marie 
VEgyptienne 1291-1293, Sainte Elysabel de Hongrie 2121- 
2134. All the other direct mentions of Rutebeuf are nothing 
more than “credits” for statements which are generally in 
the nature of proverbs or aphorisms. In the crusade poems 
the name appears, as just noted, in the Nouvelle Complainte 
d’outremer , but elsewhere only in the Complainte d y outremer y 
where vv. 99-101 “quote” him as saying that you “ assez 
avrez un pou de toile, Se les pances ne sont trop grasses .” 
Similarly, the score or so of references not cited here are in 
the same vein: Rutebeuf appears as a proverbial name, and 
is represented, like Solomon in the Middle Ages, as an 
authority for the type of sententious platitude which ob¬ 
viously appealed to the thirteenth-century literary public. 

So far as the crusade poems are concerned, references to 
the name Rutebeuf change nothing in the suggestions which 
have been outlined in this study. As for other poems, such 
references argue that one and only one person wrote the 
Manage Rutebeuf , Nouvelle Complainte d'outremer, Sacri- 
stain et femme au chevalier, Dit d'Aristote y Ave-Maria 
Rutebeuf , Sainte Marie VEgyptienne , Sainte Elysabel de 
Hongrie. And why not? In other words, there is no com¬ 
pelling reason for denying the versatility of the individual 
who wrote the widely diversified poems just listed. At the 
same time, it is significant that none of the poems about the 
University of Paris quarrel, or about the Mendicant Orders, 
appear in the list of definitely attributable poems. Con¬ 
cerning these latter, it seems highly improbable that it will 
ever be possible to argue the assignment of any specific 
provenience. 

Similarities in meter and rhyme schemes suggest no 
alignment among the Rutebeuf poems which encourages 
any hypothesis concerning possible different authors. For 
example, Renart le Bestome is done with the same pattern 
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of meter and rhyme (the fairly common caudatus rythmus 
continuous, or rythme coue continu) as the Manage Rute¬ 
beuf, Complainte de Rutebeuf, Griesche d’hiver, Griesche 
d’ete, Pharisien, Complainte de Guillaume de Saint-Amour, 
Dit de Vherberie, Ave-Maria Rutebeuf. 29 

Combining the several bits of testimony which have just 
been discussed, I have the feeling, as intimated already, that 
the crusade poems divide themselves between two and only 
two separate authors. One of these individuals may well 
have written the poems enumerated in the two preceding 
paragraphs, but it is likewise easy to believe that a third 
individual was responsible for the Rutebeuf poems on Guil¬ 
laume de Saint-Amour, the University of Paris, and the 
Mendicant Orders. Of necessity, much of this will always 
remain in the category of pure guess, but the concrete evi¬ 
dence readily points to the hypothesis that the fifty-six 
poems in the Rutebeuf repertory are to be divided among 
at least three writers. Such a conclusion obviously calls for 
a more extensive discussion than this study provides, but it 
is a commitment set forth here, both for what it may be 
worth per se y and for such criticisms as it may invite from 
other investigators of the Rutebeuf collection. 

As for the other questions concerning “ Rutebeuf ” in 
general, the foregoing pages, together with a few tentative 
supplementary opinions, suggest some answers which, how¬ 
ever, will be no more than briefly sketched at this time. 
It seems very probable that the personal eulogies associated 
with crusading, as well as the Tunis and Apulia poems, 
were subsidized affairs, and that they were not written by 
the author of the other more vigorous crusade poems in the 
Rutebeuf repertory. By the same token, it would seem that 
the so-called personal poems, edited by Harry Lucas, were 
also literary tours de force put together in the hope of 
pecuniary reward. Incidentally, it is virtually impossible for 
me to believe that the Disputaison du croise et du decroise 
was written by a sympathizer with the crusade ideal. 

28 Cf. Ludwig Jordan, Mctrik und Sprache Rutebeufs (Diss. Gottingen, 
1888), pp. S-5; Harry Lucas, Poesies personnelles de Rutebeuf , pp. 45-46. 
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As for Louis IX, there is no inconsistency of attitude 
on the part of either of the two authors to whom I would 
assign the poems on the crusades. Nor is there any incon¬ 
sistency in this respect within the poems on the University 
of Paris and the Mendicant Orders. Finally, so far as the 
different classes in French society are concerned, I can see 
no reason as yet — particularly if “ Rutebeuf ” is three or 
more persons — for taking very seriously Ulrich Leo’s view 
of an evolutionary process during the creation of the reper¬ 
tory as a whole. Obviously, these opinions must be defended 
in detail before a new and definitive Rutebeuf edition is com¬ 
pleted, but in a paper on Renart le Bestome it is necessary 
and sufficient to indicate them in a preliminary commitment 
which may require revision later on. 

VII 

In conclusion, I repeat: Renart le Bestomt, written 
probably in 1268 or 1269, stresses a military exploit from 
which the author anticipates nothing save disaster. It is 
natural that an adverse critic in the France of the twelve- 
sixties would not discuss Louis IX and Charles of Anjou 
with impunity. Thus, if the pope himself feels unable to 
deter the king from the proposed crusade, how shall a poet 
of lesser station voice his dissent except by the avenues of 
parody and symbol? Therefore, to summarize this survey 
of a poem on inept economy and inept militarism, my inter¬ 
pretation is reviewed in a paraphrase synopsis of Renart le 
Bestome , as follows: 

“Corruption (i.e., Renart) can be put down,” says 
Rutebeuf, “ from time to time, but never for good. In fact, 
corruption is overrunning France. Like Renart in the old 
fable, corruption was to have been abolished when the fox 
was hanged, but actually neither was ever suppressed. I, 
Rutebeuf, was being naif when I still thought it could be 
done. 

“ Sir Noble, or rather Louis IX, is being run by Renart, 
by which I mean Charles of Anjou. The king’s brother has 
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gained control over all royal affairs, over the crusading 
enthusiasts at the court of Champagne, and over the Gallican 
church hierarchy. 

“Charles of Anjou has been agitating for the crusade, 
and he has been trying to seize our French kingdom in 
Constantinople. Out there, Baldwin II has been reduced to 
abject poverty, entirely through the machinations of Renart- 
like people of the stamp of Charles of Anjou. 

“ By stirring up this latest crusade he will bring on a war 
which France could certainly afford to miss. And the pity 
is that Louis IX thinks that this way lies salvation. Our 
king does not realize the intensity of the opposition to this 
crusade, nor does he know how much he is being criticized 
in the gossip of Paris and the countryside. If he did, he 
would never lend himself to such a project. 

“ To raise funds for this crusade the king has been cutting 
down on court expenses ever since 1261, to such an extent 
that right-thinking noblemen are excluded from all palace 
festivals. In this senseless economy he is being abetted not 
only by Charles of Anjou, but also by Jean le Roux of 
Brittany and by Thibaut II of Navarre. 

“ Louis IX is so guileless in his pietistic obstinacy that 
his bad counselors can, with impunity, cause endless trouble, 
while the better elements in the French aristocracy must sit 
by in helpless resignation. The king is so blinded that he 
has no idea about how pitifully few soldiers he can trust 
when he embarks on his crusade. 

“ If this venture is really undertaken, Charles of Anjou 
will carry the banner, while the youthful and vainglorious 
Thibaut of Navarre will fight the first engagement with the 
Saracen. Nor will Thibaut ever thank anyone for good 
services rendered. Jean of Brittany will doubtless lead the 
army and, at that, he may run away at the crucial moment. 
And another leader, bearing the great archiepiscopal cross, 
will surely be the archbishop of Rouen, Eudes Rigaud. 

“ Charles of Anjou and his fellow travelers will be the 
worst retinue that any king ever had. And they will brook 
no interference while they manage the affairs of state. 

“Whenever the king offers banquets, they are so bad 
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that everyone leaves. In fact, the palace has become such a 
hermitage that it will not be long before nobody knows 
where the king dwells: for he will doubtless be lost in some 
unknown spot during this wild crusade. 

“ The archbishop is mere front, while Charles of Anjou 
handles the financial frauds of the reign. And also, would 
that Jean of Brittany had to pay dearly for his privilege of 
carrying the royal seal! 

“ These malefactor advisers of Louis IX are really asking 
for the gallows. Besides reducing the palace to a hermitage, 
they are exacting taxes from dioceses as far away as Liege, 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun. They have brought France to such 
a sorry state that even an attack from the Antichrist, or just 
from some earthly enemy on the outside, would be better 
than what we have to put up with now. 

“ In fact, if king Louis were to come to grief in this latest 
crusade venture, almost no one would be really sorry for 
him. Let him go ahead and be as foolish as he likes: I really 
don’t care, just so that I, Rutebeuf, have no part in the 
crusade myself.” 

After the present study of Renart le Bestome had been 
set to type, I learned of the publication of Onze Poemes de 
Rutebeuf concemant la croisade (Paris, 1946), edited by 
Julia Bastin and Edmond Faral. A brief reference to Renart 
le Bestome (p. 33, note 26) clearly implies that the editors 
have not gone beyond the theory that the poem should be 
linked with the Mendicant Orders. Consequently, along with 
Anseau de Lille , it has been omitted from their monograph. 

Mile Bastin has prepared a satisfactory text, based on 
manuscript C, and she has also supplied a useful selective 
glossary. M. Faral has provided excellent background mate¬ 
rial concerning crusade problems during the third quarter of 
the thirteenth century. 

A short notice treats “ Rutebeuf ” as a single individual, 
with no mention of the possibility of multiple authorship. 
The biographical “ data ” in the personal poems are accepted 
as unquestioningly as in the Lucas edition. There is no indi¬ 
cation that Ulrich Leo’s work has been taken into account. 
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The fact that Denkinger, Feger, and Keins are not referred 
to is more understandable. 

One or two notes should be added here in connection 
with the four paragraphs which immediately follow my ex¬ 
cerpt and translation from the Complainte de Constantin 
noble. M. Faral considers this poem (cf. pp. 31-32) some¬ 
what as a crusade plea, but more as an attack against the 
Dominicans and Franciscans for hindering the venture. He 
suggests that w. 157-168 develop the author’s idea that 
“ il faudrait bien que le roi fut libre d’intervenir en Terre 
Sainte; mais il ne Test pas, car son royaume irait a la derive, 
et c’est la faute des religieux.” According to M. Faral, the 
Nouvelle Complainte d'oubremer was written in 1277, and 
the Disputaison du croise et du decroise in 1268 or 1269 
(cf. pp. 84, 111-117). The arguments for these dates are 
convincing. 
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